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sorry," she had answered at once, "If I tell him
I'm sorry, will he let me keep the horse and cart?"
Auntie knew that it was sometimes like that
with twins, that one should have slightly what the
other showed strongly5 just as one was always more
vivid than the other, like a child and its reflection;
not that Belle and Rosa were children any more or
at all alike^ but Rosa always seemed a shadow by
her sist% and that, auntie thought, was why
Father Ghezzi and the nuns at school scarcely
seemed to notice her.
The Lemarchant children had known the priest
all their lives. He had baptized them, and Belle
had always been his favourite. All they saw of
Belle at school was her down-dropped lids with
their honey-coloured Iashes5 her pretty hands and
her neat red head. They had given her a medal for
goodness. That made even Rosa smile; for good
conduct, yes, but for goodness, no.
Her own family were sure that Belle was not
good, and yet at home she gave hardly any trouble;
it was just that she was quite implacable, quite de-
termined and almost fearless. Auntie never forbade
her to do anything, for she knew it was useless,
Belle did exactly as she chose. When she was
crossed she was more than unkind, she was shock-
ing, and none of them were really good enough for
Belle.                                      ' *             6
Among the friendly Utter of slippers and
brushes and powder and pins and old bottles in
the bedroom. Belle kept her things separate; no
one was allowed to use her nail polish or the face-